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READERS WRITE 





On Mothers Being Not Mothers 

In your editorial “Lo, the Prolific In- 
dian” (PATHFINDER, July 30), we are 
told: “at the present rate, to every 1,000 
Indian mothers, 906 babies are born; by 
contrast, to every 1,000 white mothers, 
only 481 babies are born.” 

It certainly is strange that only 94 
Indian mothers are not mothers, while 
519 white mothers are not moihers. All 
the time I thought a mother was a woman 
who had children, while all the time it 
seems that some mothers are mothers 
even though they have no children. Tell 
me if you have a dictionary, encyclopedia 
or what-not different from the one that | 
have, or do you have your own private, 
personal definition as to when a mother 
is a mother and when a mother is not 
a mother? 

(Rev.) H. Oscar Stevens 
Dillsboro, Ind. 


7 . * 


My copy of Funk and Wagnalls says: 
Mother (2) “That which has given birth 
to anything.” Now what bothers me is 
how do those 94 Indian mothers and those 
519 white mothers manage to lay claim 
to the title? 

Mrs. A. B. Curtin 
Mountain View, Cal. 


[Abashedly, PATHFINDER admits it should have 
used the word ‘“‘women.”’ A mother cannot not be 
a mother.—Ed.] 


In Defense of Maine 


In “Readers Write” of your July 30th 
issue a Mr. Roy Moody asks: “Why is 
there no state road or county road to that 
district?” U.S. Route 1 runs from Calais, 
Maine, to Florida. I will admit Maine is 
not covered with eight-lane roads but the 
natives find no trouble in getting about. 
On my drive last Sunday I encountered 
no ox-carts. 

As for schools and the “backwoodsy” 
element, a very large percentage of the 
people I have met in Maine read, write 
and speak a passing grade of English. 
Their hospitality is without rival; I would 
not care to associate with better people. 
Some out-of-staters have the idea that 
Maine ranks with Siberia—an outpost of 
the earth—that people dress in buckskins, 
carry muskets at all times, shoot deer any 
time of day from their windows and live 
in troops lest they be massacred by savage 
Indians. It is quite amusing ... 

James J. Johnson 
Augusta, Me. 


(Mr. Moody’s question had to do with an editorial 
in PATHFINDER of June 18. The editorial comment- 
ed on the fact that a five-mile district in the extreme 
northwesterly part of Maine was cut off from the 
rest of the state by dense forests and that 100 per- 
sons living there were anxious to have the area 
absorbed by Canada.—Ed.] 


Enuresis: Origins of a Treatment 

In an article entitled “Ingenious Bell” 
(issue of May 21), PATHFINDER gave 
credit for originating a clever and effec- 
tive method of treating nocturnal enure- 
sis to Psychology Professor John Jacob 
Brooke Morgan of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. I submit the following belated facts 
in order that the development of this 
method may be viewed in proper his- 
torical perspective. 

Dr. H. M. Pfaundler of Gratz, Germany, 
in 1904 described such an apparatus for 
cure of bed wetting ... Pfaundler’s meth- 
od did not come into widespread use be- 
cause of certain technical difficulties. In 
1930, Jesse S. Van Guilder, a dentist of 
Red Wing, Minn., secured a patent on a 


device worked out on a similar principle. 

Psychologist Orval Hobart Mowrer of 
Yale University independently conceived 
the idea in October, 1935, and subse- 
quently perfected the method. He de- 
scribed it in the January, 1938, issue of 
the American Journal of Psychology (Vol. 
LI, pp 163-166), and reported, jointly with 
Dr. Willie Mae Mowrer of the New Haven 
Children’s Center, at the New York meet- 
ing of the eastern branch of the American 
Psychological Association on April 1. 

Professor Morgan first suggested to his 
classes eight years ago the use of an 
electric shock upon urination for treat- 
ment of enuretics. More recently, as his 
suggestion, one of his students worked 
out the method described in PATHFIND- 
ER. Dr. Mowrer’s publication preceded 
the announcement of this. 

Fairfax Hall, M.D. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


[PATHFINDER thanks Dr. Hall for this factual 
background.—Ed.] 


Westward from Miami 

I was quite interested in your article 
“The Highway That Goes to Sea” in your 
issue of July 9. There are one or two 
statements, the correctness of which must 
be questioned. The one which is the most 
flagrantly incorrect is this: “Flagler, who 
had made millions in oil and more mil- 
lions in Florida real estate, planned to 
push his East Coast Florida Railway, 
south and eastward over concrete viaducts 
to Key West.” 

By rail, before the hurricane of 1935, 
the distance from Miami to Key West 
was 157 miles. If you will consult your 
map, you will see that Key West is ap- 
proximately 85 miles west of Miami, and 
that Mr. Flagler could hardly have pushed 
his railway south and east. Incidentally, 
the railway is officially the Florida East 
Coast Railway. 

Mrs. W. L. Smith 
Miami, Fla. 


From Mr. Brewer to Mr.. Horton 


Commenting on a statement of mine in 
“Readers Write” of July 23, E. L. Horton 
calls my attention to the 25th chapter of 
Leviticus, a favorable portion of which he 
quotes. Why not quote it all? 

In this chapter our Lord is speaking 
through Moses to the children of Israel 
about an agricultural program that was 
to be instituted in Canaan. God is the 
Auther of it, and the Insurer of its bene- 
ficial results and prosperous outcome. I 
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would not say that there is a drastic 
sentence in that whole chapter. It is a 
clear portrayal of divine justice and wis- 
dom. Furthermore, there is no politica! 
claptrap, votes for new deals, or govern- 
ment subsidies connected therewith. That 
program was intended to rest the land, 
edify a people and glorify God. 

Wholesale distribution of the products 
of the soil, not, their limitation, is the 
problem that confronts us today. But a 
crop-control, price-fixing program hatched 
from political ambitions and expediencics 
will never solve it. The good of all, in- 
cluding the welfare of posterity, is the aii 
and essence of the Levitical law, as it is 
recorded in Leviticus 25, not the perpetu- 
ation of any deal. The “New Deal” has 
never been endowed with divine wisdom, 
and our foreign commerce statistics un- 
doubtedly prove its lack of political wis- 
dom. Lost farm markets gather no agri- 
cultural moss. 

H. C. Brewer 

Duluth, Minn. 


[Por figures on foreign commerce, see ‘“‘Farm Pr« 
pects’’ and ‘“‘Briefs’’ on page 10.—Ed.]. 


Humanity Adrift in San Joaquin 

Your editorial “Humanity Adrift’ 
(PATHFINDER, July 30) certainly give 
a resident of the San Joaquin Valley 
pain in the neck. Here we have thousand 
barely existing in shacks and in tents, an! 
many have no shelter whatever, Thes: 
are honest, thrifty people, eager to make 
a decent living. . . . The two central va! 
leys of California have more people livin 
in misery than have been driven out 0! 
Germany in the last five years. Let u 
give our own people who want to work « 
chance before making this country « 
dumping ground . 

J. B. Doerksen 

Denair, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER, whose editorial said nothing abo. 
making this country a “dumping ground’’ for refugees 
as far back as its issue of August 7, 1937, reported 


nny ey shocking conditions of San Joaquin Val 
+ fe . 


About Artificial Insemination 


I wonder if Mr. Newell, whose letter on 
artificial insemination is printed in thx 
August 6 issue of PATHFINDER, know; 
that once before this idea was “amazin: 
in its significance”, and “spread like wild- 
fire’? About 30 years ago artificial in- 
semination for horses was introduced, 
came into use on a large scale, and then 
gradually went into the discard. Why’ 
Ask some horseman. I’m not one, but | 
think you’ll hear something about “bun- 
gling operators, disease spreading, injured 
and ruined animals” etc. If the equin: 
race showed any such wonderful improv: 
ment as is promised now from the sam: 
practice, it would seem that owners cou! 
and would have hired expert veterinarian 
to do the operating and have ¢ontinued 
the work by all means. 

To be sure, the Russians have worked 
out a “new technique”’, at least as far «as 
cattle are concerned, relating chiefly t: 
methods of securing the male’s contribu 
tion and diluting and preserving it. What 
such unnatural manipulations will do fo: 
a valuable breeding bull remains to lb: 
seen. Considering the previous failure 0! 
this plan and the lack of experience wil!) 
present methods, I think Ill wait and sex 
before I get all steamed up over the idea. 
which threatens to become over-publicize«! 
already. 

Russell E. Wait 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
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MEXICO— 


An Old Revolution Bursts into New Flame 


URING its long history, Mexico 

has been driven by idealism and 
torn by revolution. The first success- 
ful uprising, waged with the motto: 
“Union, independence, religion,” drove 
Spain out of Mexico in 1821. The latest 
important revolution, begun in 1910, 
is still going on. Its present leader is 
43-year-old Lazaro Cardenas, who is 
Mexico’s president and man of destiny. 
His motto is “Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans.” 

Last March, Cardenas made his bold- 
est stroke—seizing the property of 17 
foreign oil companies on behalf of his 
government. When the British govern- 
ment protested, Mexico finally and 
audaciously broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Great Britain. Last month, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull made 
a sharp request that Mexico arbitrate 
the question of her long overdue pay- 
ments on United States property seized 
in Mexico, Last week, he hadvhis reply 
—an elaborate but flat refusal. 

Writing to Secretary Hull, Mexican 
Foreign Secretary Eduardo Hay de- 
clared: “Mexico admits ... that she 
is bound to make adequate indemnifi- 
cation... but the time and manner 
of such payment should be determined 
by her own laws.” Mexico’s law re- 
quires that payment for expropriated 
properties shall be made within 10 
years, but in the past Mexico has at- 
tempted to pay for but a small fraction 
of her land seizures. Although they 
are determined to have their revolu- 
tion at any cost, the government and 
most of the people of Mexico are poor. 
In 1936, for instance, the total expendi- 
tures of the Federal government 
amounted to only $115,000,000—$50,- 
000,000 less than New York City was 
spending on education alone. 

POOR LAND: Mexico itself is a size- 
able country. Extremely mountainous, 
it contains about 750,000 square miles 
and is about as big as the United States 
east of the Mississippi. About 25 out 
of every 100 acres of its soil can be 
cultivated, but only about six in every 
100 are being used. Drought and dust 
storms plagued Mexico 500 years ago; 
today the nation still urgently needs 
water, Despite this difficulty, Mexico 
is overwhelmingly agricultural. Its 
population is 18,000,000, and 14,000,000 
of its citizens live on the soil. 

Mexico is also overwhelmingly In- 
dian. Five out of every six of her 
inhabitants are part or full-blooded 
native Americans—short, dark and 
flat-featured. For themselves, they 
neyer discovered the principle of the 
wheel, nor did they ever have a beast 





of burden before the white man intro- 
duced the horse. Wheels and horses 
are still comparatively rare in Mexico. 
Most Mexican communities live in 
semi-isolation. Inevitably, they are 
illiterate and backward. 

RICH LAND: Despite the primitive 
characteristics of most of its inhabi- 
tants, however, Mexico is: not without 
wealth. With the possible exception 
of Russia, she seems to be richer in 
minerals than any country in the 
world. It was the quest for gold which 
took Cortez from Cuba to Mexico and 
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Cardenas: “Mexico for the Mexicans” 


turned the Aztec empire into a Span- 
ish colony in 1521. Cortez found 
plenty of gold, but Mexico proved to 
have other, greater mineral wealth. 

In the four centuries after Cortez, 
more than three billion dollars worth 
of silver was taken out of Mexican 
mines. Mexico still produces about 
one-third the world’s annual supply 
of silver, one-sixth of its copper, 
1/20th of its gold and a substantial 
portion of its mercury. Mexico is 
also the world’s seventh ranking pro- 
ducer of oil. 

In the past, Mexico has been allowed 
to share little of this wealth. Until 
the expropriation of oil property last 
March, British and American concerns 
controlled 98 per cent of Mexico’s oil 
production. Foreign companies, most- 
ly American, still control well over 90 
per cent of Mexico’s metal output. 
Profits from these enterprises have 
been shipped steadily out of the 
country. 

Mos’ of Mexico’s resources, however, 








remain untapped. The country’s 
future depends largely on the develop- 
ment of these resources and what 
share of benefit her people will be 
allowed to derive from them. In look- 
ing forward to a day when her assets 
will be shared by Mexicans, Mexico 
also looks back to her remarkable past. 

HISTORY: When Cortez came to 
what is now Mexico, he found it 
populated by various Indian peoples. 
A century before Columbus, the Aztec 
empire had reached a high stage of 
culture. Socially, it recognized the 
equality of men and women, Political- 
ly, it practiced at least a mild de- 
gree of democracy. 

Most remarkable of all, the Indians 
of Mexico practiced socialism. With 
the exception of a few large estates 
held by the nobles, all farm land was 
the property of communities, not of 
individuals. When a famity stopped 
tilling the soil, its plot reverted to the 
village, which disposed of it anew. 
The Spaniards called these socialistic 
communities ejidos, and much of Mexi- 
can history has revolved about the 
ejido idea of communal ownership. 

After the completion of the Spanish 
conquest in 1521, Mexico was a crown 
colony, New Spain, for exactly 300 
years. During this period, the Span- 
iards broke down the ejido system 
in parts of the colony, dividing up 
Indian property among themselves and 
making slaves out of the natives, 
Against this heartless practice, Mexi- 
cans revolted in 1810, led by two 
Roman Catholic priests, Hidalgo and 
Morelos. 

Mexican independence came in 1821, 
after 11 years of intermittent warfare, 
New Spain became Mexico, modeling 
its government after that of the Unit- 
ed States. For more than a century, 
however, Mexicans were betrayed by 
rash leaders and bullied by foreign 
powers. Challenged to a war and 
eager to fight, the United States got 
half of Mexico’s territory after 1846. 
Further breaking down the ejido sys- 
tem, by 1850 the Roman Catholic 
Church owned half the productive 
land in Mexico. 

In 1857, Benito Juarez, chief justice 
of Mexico’s Supreme Court, launched 
an attack on the legal privileges of the 
church and the upper classes. A civil 
war in which Juarez was backed by 
the peasants was the result. Mexican 
bonds went into default. On _ this 
flimsy excuse, fhe French troops of 
Napoleon III occupied Mexico, and 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria be- 
came the puppet king of Mexico, In 
1870, Mexicans shot him. 

Restored to leadership, Juarez was 
president until 1876. He attempted to 
substitute private ownership for the 
ejido system. Only the rich in Mexico 
became richer. Under the dictator- 
ship of Juarez’ successor, Porfirio Diaz, 
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land was parceled out with a free 
hand. Between 1876 and 1910 Diaz 
distributed to wealthy Mexicans and 
foreigners 135,000,000 acres of Mexican 
soil, reducing 3,000,000 Indians to 
peonage. During this period, Amer- 
ican and British interests gained their 
foothold in Mexico. 

REVOLT: In 1910, the peasants re- 
volted. Their cry was “Land and 
liberty!” For hundreds of years, they 
had had nothing; now, they wanted 
everything at once. Due partly to the 
fact that frightened foreigners began 
to subsidize the opposition of con- 
servative factions, Mexico went 
through a period of civil war and 
near anarchy. President Francisco 
Madero, a sincere intellectual, was 
murdered by an army leader named 
Huerta. Huerta, in turn, was ousted 
by General Carranza in 1917. 

At the same time, Mexico gave form 
to the revolution of 1910 by proclaim- 
ing a new Constitution. It provided 
for minimum wages, an eight-hour day, 
profit-sharing, social insurance, the 
right of labor to organize and to strike, 
and the redistribution of land to the 
peasants. Moreover, the Constitution 
of 1917 asserted an important prin- 
ciple—that the resources beneath the 
land, no less than the land itself, were 
the property of the people, and could 
be taken by the government upon 
proper payment. 

For 21 years, Mexican presidents 
have been sworn to carry out these 
principles of the revolution of 1910. 
Application of its reforms, however, 
has been uneven. Not until 1925 did 
states begin to enforce the Constitu- 
tional provision that the church should 
be divested of its property, thus pre- 
cipitating a bitter feud. In 1926, con- 
servative President Plutarco Calles re- 
nounced the land distribution program 
altogether. To perpetuate his own 
power, Calles organized a National 
Revolutionary Party, composed en- 
tirely of government employees. It 
named candidates for office and pre- 
sided over election machinery. After 
Calles’ term expired in 1928, his pup- 
pets succeeded to office. 

Nevertheless, when Lazaro Cardenas 
took office in 1934, 25,000,000 acres of 
land had been turned into government 
property and distributed to Mexico’s 
peasants. Cardenas promoted irriga- 
tion projects and schools, and pushed 
land division with new vigor, bringing 
the total acreage up to 50,000,000 by 
last year. Himself a former chairman 
of the National Revolutionary Party, 
he forced out its old leaders, loyal to 
Calles, and appointed new ones. In 
1936, he passed a new expropriation 
law. In apparent contradiction to the 
Constitution, which declared that pay- 
ment for expropriated properties 
should be immediate, the new law pro- 
vided that such payment could be 
made over a 10-year period. Also, in 
1936, he extended membership in the 
National Revolutionary Party to work- 
ers’ unions, thus giving labor an im- 
portant voice in Mexican affairs. 

In May, 1937, Mexico’s 18,000 oil 
workers went on strike, demanding 
higher pay, bigger pensions and com- 





plete medical care. Their demands 
were upheld by the Federal Board of 
Arbitration and by the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, after professing inability 
to pay what the workers demanded, 
the oil companies had decided to pay 
the full amount. They refused, how- 
ever, to give the workers a voice in 
determining matters of policy. Short- 
ly after the court decision, President 
Cardenas suddenly signed a decree, 
expropriating an estimated $150,000,- 
000 worth of American and an estimat- 
ed $250,000,000 worth of British oil 
land, promising indemnity in 10 years. 

FUTURE: Thus it was that the revo- 
lution of 1910 suddenly burst into new 
flame. Last week, the fire was not out 
and the danger was not over. In prin- 
ciple, the Mexican government had 
threatened all private investments. 
Its action in expropriation without 
immediate cash indemnification had 
given a dangerous example to other 
Latin American countries. In addi- 
tion Mexico had lost her foreign mar- 
ket for oil, and it seemed probable she 
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Toledano: Second Most Important Citizen 


would get no more investments from 
abroad. The peso had lost a third of 
its value, and the country was feeling 
the pinch of depression. In seeking 
to hasten the economic development 
of her people, Mexico had jeopardized 
her chance. to develop her resources. 


Mexico’s future thus became uncer- 
tain. In Mexico, there were still per- 
sons who wanted to destroy the Car- 
denas regime. Among them could be 
counted foreign operators and con- 
servative Mexicans. One of the latter 
was bull-necked Saturnino Cedillo, 
former minister of agriculture, who 
fought Federal troops in San Luis 
Potosi last spring. 

Mexico, however, is not naturally 
a conservative country. Even more 
radical in his beliefs than Cardenas 
is Mexico’s second most important 
citizen—Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 
Long-faced and earnest, he is leader 
of the C. T. M., a labor organization of 
nearly half of Mexico’s 2,000,000 indus- 
trial workers. When Cardenas retires 
in 1940, Toledano may succeed him. 
Meantime, he will help keep Mexico’s 


government from turning reactionary. 

Seeking a way to pay for expropria- 
tions, Mexico could turn for financial 
support to countries which desperate- 
ly need what she produces. Last week, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
she had begun to sell oil to Germany. 
There was thus opened up the possi- 
bility that Mexico—the best customer 
of the United States in Latin America 
—would switch her accounts not only 
to Germany, but to Italy and Japan. 
Fascist countries would thus gain a 
new foothold in the new world. 

This was an eventuality which Mex- 
ico and the United States wished to 
avoid. Taking a moderate stand, Sec 
retary Hull had confined his request 
for payment to American farm lands 
seized since 1927, worth about $10,000,- 
000. The U. S. Treasury, although it 
renounced its informal agreement to 
purchase silver from Mexico las! 
March, was still buying Mexican silver. 
In these two ways, while she made 
her disapproval evident, the United 
States was preserving its famous “good 
neighbor” policy by undertaking no 
large action against Mexico. 

Mexican courts moreover, were giv- 
ing full legal recourse to foreign oi! 
companies, and the constitutionality of 
the 1936 expropriation law will be 
tested in a hearing next month. There 
was an opportunity for both sides to 
retreat. Mexico could restore oil con- 
cessions to foreign operators, but could 
also take advantage of their willing- 
ness to pay higher wages. Failing that, 
oil operators could admit that they had 
been defeated legally and could begin 
buying Mexican oil once more. 

Pending September’s decision, Mexi- 
co and foreign business in Mexico 
had clear duties last week. The for- 
mer’s best hope for new investment 
from abroad seemed to lie in a reali- 
zation that revolution, no matter how 
urgent, should be reasonable. Judi- 
cious hindsight showed that in the case 
of the oil companies a satisfactory 
compromise agreement might have 
been reached if expropriation had 
been less abrupt. Oil seizures, more- 
over, involved the citizens of other 
countries besides Mexico. On the sur- 
face at least, Mexico’s refusal to arbi- 
trate the question of land seizures 
with the United States government 
seemed shortsighted. 

The message to foreign companies 
was even clearer. The message was 
that Mexicans were determined to 
benefit fully from whatever resources 
their country has. It was the proud 
boast of the oil companies that they 
paid the highest wages in Mexico. In 
violation of Mexican law, however, 1 
substantial number of the employees 
who received these wages were not 
Mexicans at all. By Mexican profit- 
sharing ideals, moreover, these wages 
were not high enough, and certainly 
they were not as high as they could 
have been. Further, therefore, the 
message was that foreign companies 
must be scrupulously fair and gener- 
ous. To protect their own profit, they 
must cooperate with Mexicans in ex- 
ploiting the vast possibilities of a 
country still waiting for its future. 
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President: Return 


Deeply sun-tanned, thoroughly 
rested and refreshed, President Roose- 
velt was at vacation’s end last week. 
Returning to the United States after 
a 24-day, 6,000-mile fishing trip in Pa- 
cific and Caribbean waters, he de- 
barked from the cruiser Houston at 
Pensacola, Fla., there to make an in- 
spection tour of the naval air station. 

During his last week of vacation, the 
President stopped at the Panama Canal 
to be interviewed by newspapermen 
for the first time since he left San 
Diego on July 16. Refusing to discuss 
politics or foreign affairs, he gave 
them little news other than that he had 
made the record piscatorial catch for 
his party—a 230-pound shark off Cocos 
Island. Later, with Panama President 
Juan Arosemena, he inspected the 
Canal Zone’s defenses and praised au- 
thorities for their “fine understanding 
of the vital importance of the canal.” 

Before reaching Florida, the Presi- 
dent tried his fishing luck for the last 
time, at Colombia’s Providence Island. 
Subsequently, as the Houston neared 
its destination, he worked on two 
speeches scheduled for delivery in 
Georgia—one at the University of 
Georgia in Athens, where he was to 
receive an honorary degree, and the 
other at dedication of a rural electrifi- 
cation project in Barnesville. 





diets’ Teouble for Tw 


The two most powerful newcomers 
in American labor are John L. Lewis’ 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
and the New Deal’s National Labor 
Relations Board. Last week, both the 
C. IL. O. and the NLRB were in trouble. 

Cc. I. O.: Itself born of dissension 
within organized labor’s ranks, the 
C. I. O. of late has been facing internal 
strife. Last week, this danger flared 
anew on two fronts. 

In Detroit, Mich., the long-brewing 
civil war within the United Auto 
Workers union came to a head when 
the executive board dominated by 
president Homer Martin expelled from 
office and from the union three inter- 
national vice-presidents. Accused of 
conspiring with Communists to wreck 
the C. I. O.’s second biggest affiliate, 
Wyndham Mortimer, Ed Hall and 
Richard Frankensteen suffered the 
severest penalty provided in the union 
constitution. 

Refusing to attend their trial because 
they feared they would be “brutally 
beaten and maimed, if not killed,” the 
three officers hurled charges of Com- 
munist conspiracy back into Martin’s 
teeth by accusing him of “playing 
Charlie McCarthy” to Jay Lovestone, 
leader of an anti-Stalinist Communist 
minority in the United States. Imme- 
diately after the verdict, the expelled 
trio Jaunched plans to force an extra- 
ordinary rank and file convention of 





U. A. W. members in the hope of re- 
versing the executive board’s action. 
Martin was expected to fight this 
move and to refuse to recognize any 
“rump” convention that might be held. 
But impartial observers found evi- 
dence of strong sympathy for the pun- 
ished officers among many auto work- 
ers and suggested that permanent rup- 
ture within the U. A. W. seemed close 
at hand. Such a prospect was viewed 
with relish by the A. F. of L., which 
might corral disgruntled auto locals, 
but with serious misgivings by auto 
manufacturers, who feared damaging 
labor trouble might cripple the pro- 
duction of new models in the fall. 
On the Pacific coast, too, C. I. O. 
solidarity was torn. There the U. A. W. 
joined with three other powerful 
unions—the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, the United Rubber 
Workers and the United Shoe Workers 
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Charges Were Hurled Back at Martin 


—in breaking with the C. I. O. Indus- 
trial Union Council set up and run by 
Harry Bridges. As in Michigan, the 
issue was Communism. Bridges, Aus- 
tralian-born longshoremen’s leader, 
was accused of being a “dictator” who 
perpetrated “frauds” to subject C. L. O. 
units to Communist domination. The 
secession, affecting some 20,000 work- 
ers, presented a serious problem to 
the C. I. O. In Detroit, Martin heartily 
approved his union’s part in the break. 

NLRB: From without, rather than 
from within, rose the NLRB’s troubles. 
In Philadelphia, a Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals, by a 2-1 decision, 
held that a jurisdictional fight between 
two unions was not a “labor dispute” 
under the Wagner Act. Therefore, 
the court upheld an injunction re- 
straining picketing arising from a 
struggle for supremacy between two 
unions within a company. Although 
industrialists hailed the decision as 
giving them “relief” from jurisdiction- 
al disputes, the NLRB was worried by 
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the point made in the court’s minority 
opinion. A major Board function is 
to hold votes to settle “labor disputes” 
between conflicting unions. But if 
such disputes were ruled outside the 
scope of the Wagner Act, under which 
the NLRB operates, this important 
function would exist no longer. With 
this in mind, Federal attorneys plan- 
ned a Supreme Court appeal. 

Irritating but less important to the 
NLRB was a violent attack made by 
William Green, head of the A. F. of L., 
at a meeting of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor, which adopted a 
resolution calling for expulsion of two 
Board members, Edwin and Donald 
Smith. Edwin Smith, charged the 
statement, had “betrayed the people of 
his state” by becoming a “tool of a 
designing group aided and abetted by 
Donald Smith.” . 

Other developments of the labor 
week were these: 

gq The C. I. 0.’s Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee filed charges 
against the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company on the basis of testimony 
before the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee (PATHFINDER, Aug. 13). 
Among the union’s accusations were 
the blacklisting of union members, 
violence and espionage against organ- 
ized workers and conspiracy with pub- 
lic officials to break the S. W. O. C. 

@ Employees of the Maytag Wash- 
ing Machine Company in Newton, 
Iowa, filed silently back to work be- 
tween the bayonets of militia men, un- 
willingly accepting a 10 per cent wage 
cut and dismissal of 12 strike leaders, 
after Governor Nelson Kraschel or- 
dered reopening of the plant (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 13). Meanwhile, NLRB 
hearings in the three-month dispute 
began in Des Moines as the C. L. O. 
denounced Kraschel, whom it had 
once endorsed for re-election in No- 
vember, for interfering with the 
Board hearings and breaking the strike 
“at the point of the bayonet.” 

> — 
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War Games: Biggest 

Last week, in maneuvers staged 
across 120,000 acres in De Soto Na- 
tional Park near Biloxi, Miss., 27,000 
U. S. Army regulars, National Guards- 
men and organized reserves from eight 
southern states “shot” and “captured” 
each other. Fighting the second “Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness,” they were in- 
volved in the first and most important 
phase of the War Department’s annual 
war games, the biggest in the peace- 
time history of America.+ 

Purpose of the mimic conflict was to 
test the efficiency of men and equip- 
ment under the most exacting con- 
ditions possible outside of real battle. 
Officers had carefully planned an “in- 
vasion” by a “Brown” army which 
outnumbered a defending “Blue” army 
two to one. Landing theoretically in 
Mississippi port towns, the “invaders” 
set out to capture New Orleans and 
gain control of the lower Mississippi 
valley. When the exercises ended six 


t Before their completion later this month, 67,000 
men will have taken part in the games. In addi- 
tion to Mississippi, ‘“‘battle’’ areas will have included 
Texas, Wyoming and Arizona. 
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days later, however, the outcome of 
the bloodless conflict was called a 
“draw,” the “Browns” having ad- 
vanced only ten miles before retreat- 
ing under “Blue” fire. 

Outstanding feature of the exercises 
was the slowness of action. Chief 
reasons for this, according to experts, 
were the wildness of the country, the 
intense heat and the inexperience of 
commanding officers. Despite this ap- 
parent weakness, the games demon- 
strated such things as these: (1) the 
increased efficiency of the southern 
National Guard; (2) the better training 
and equipment of the regular army; 
(3) the continued importance of the 
horse for “close-in, tactical reconnais- 
sance.” 

As the war games went on in Missis- 
sippi, it was learned in Washington 
that 700,000 Americans, the largest 
number in peace-time history, were 
receiving military training this year. 
This figure did not include the Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard person- 
nel, which would raise the total to a 
figure between 850,000 and 900,000. 


— —— > ——___-_ — 


Politics: 4 out of 5 

After the busiest fortnight yet to 
mark the busy 1938 campaign, the New 
Deal remained dominant on the politi- 
cal scoreboard of the nation last week. 
While Republicans labored to draw up 
a program of principles for the 
G. O. P.’s future guidance, the Roose- 
velt Administration recorded wins in 
four out of five states where national 
issues figured in primary elections. In 
the fifth, however, it suffered a seri- 
ous and unexpected loss. 

Kentucky: Topping all other results 
in importance were those from Ken- 
tucky. When the last ballot had been 
counted last week, Senator Alben 
Barkley, the President’s best “old 
friend” and general of New Deal Sen- 
ate forces, stood victor by more than 
70,000 votes over energetic, popular 
Governor A. B. “Happy” Chandler. 

Since Chandler’s strenuous bid for 
the nomination had been widely point- 
ed to as a dangerous threat to the New 
Deal in the south, Barkley’s triumph, 
which meant certain re-election, was 
viewed as essentially a New Deal tri- 
umph. Some held that the vote im- 
proved Barkley’s chances as a 1940 
Presidential candidate. 

Tennessee: Two days before the 
Kentucky- primary, in the neighboring 
state of Tennessee, New Dealers 
watched with approval the defeat of 
Democratic Senator George Berry at 
the hands of his senatorial colleague, 
Kenneth McKellar, and Boss Edward 
H,. Crump. 

Before this powerful combination, 
Berry and his political mentor, Gover- 
nor Gordon Browning, had lost by 
more than 60,000 votes apiece. BeCause 
Berry had seriously embarrassed the 
Roosevelt Administration by his du- 
bious claims for damages from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (PATH- 
FINDER, March 12), New Dealers 
were not anxious to have him back in 
Washington. But the real significance 
of the Tennessee vote was the smash- 


ing victory scored by Crump, nation- 
ally famous as the most powerful of 
all the old-line political bosses. It 
showed that his machine still was an 
unbeatable force in the south. Pren- 
tice Cooper for Governor and Tom 
Stewart for Senator were overshad- 
owed in their hour of victory by the 
Crump political juggernaut. 

Ohio: In Ohio, the New Deal chalked 
up a double win by renominating a 
faithful Roosevelt follower and getting 
rid of a fractious Democrat. The win- 
ner was Senator Robert J. Bulkley, 
another “old friend” greeted by Roose- 
velt on his westward swing, who 
rolled up a 2-to-1 majority over for- 
mer Governor George White. The 
loser was Governor Martin Davey, 
tree surgeon and top-notch machine 
politician, who had frequently tangled 
with Washington over relief adminis- 
tration and with the C. I. O. over his 
use of militia during last year’s “Little 
Steel” strike. Davey was squeezed out 
of renomination by Charles Sawyer, 
a Cincinnati lawyer. In the closing 
days of his campaign, Davey had again 
incurred Washington’s displeasure 
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Crump’s Machine Remained Unbeatable 


when the Social Security Board 
charged him with attempts to influence 
the vote of old-age pensioners. 

By no means assured of election, 
both Bulkley and Sawyer faced stiff 
opposition in November. Republican 
senatorial candidate then will be Rob- 
ert A. Taft, son of the late President, 
who last week turned in an easy win 
over Judge Arthur Day. Sawyer will 
run against John W. Bricker, who got 
the G. O. P. gubernatorial nomination. 

Arkansas: Another unwavering New 
Deal vote for the Senate was assured 
when Mrs. Hattie Caraway, lone fe- 
male member of the upper house, eked 
out a narrow victory over Rep. John 
L. McClellan, a Democrat who had 
often differed with the New Deal. 

Idaho: Sole New Deal defeat of the 
week was a serious one. Completely 
surprising Roosevelt forces, Senator 
James Pope lost Idaho’s Democratic 
senatorial nomination to Rep. D. 
Worth Clark. Pope had never voted 
against a New Deal measure and had 
played a leading part in passage..of 
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is7,*” Pathfinder 
Administration farm and trade-treaty 
legislation. With the hearty endorse- 
ment of Democratic Chairman James 
A. Farley and Secretary of State Hull. 
he had been expected to win easily. 
Clark, who had fought against many 
White House measures, campaigned 
victoriously on the declaration that he 
was not a “yes man.” He will be op- 
posed in November by D. A. Callahan, 
Republican primary winner. 

Republicans: Though the week had 
to do chiefly with the New Deal’s po- 
litical fortunes, Republicans too were 
active. 

After a week of closed conferences 
by 35 subcommittees in Chicago, the 
Republican Program Committee issued 
a 1,500-word statement of “general 
principles.” Highlight of the docu- 
ment was a belief that “under present 
trends in legislation and administra- 
tion, the United States may suffer a 
twofold disaster—the breakdown of an 
elaborate economic system and the dis- 
integration of responsible and effec- 
tive government.” To forestall this, 
the committee called for “balanced 
representative government, an ade- 
quately regulated and just system of 
private enterprise, a workable eco- 
nomic policy and an inviolate code of 
civil liberties.” 

For the subject of unemployment 
the committee reserved its heavies! 
blows. Loudly deplored was the 
“tragic fact” that “after five years in 
which the present Administration has 
had funds and freedom unparalleled 
in history, some 12 million Americans 
are still unemployed.” 
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Americana— 


Imagination: Because it was not re- 
ceiving enough mail to justify estab- 
lishment of a post office and because 
it very much wanted one, Disney, 
Okla., used its imagination. Its 1,000 
residents joined in writing thousands 
of letters in answer to press advertise- 
ments, receiving a flood of business 
mail in reply. P.S.—Disney now has 
a post office, 
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Golfer: When J. Smith Ferebee and 
Fred Tuerk of Chicago, joint owners 
of a Virginia plantation, disagreed 
about management of their property, 
Ferebee offered to play 8 full rounds 
—144 holes—of golf in one day with. 
out going over 95 strokes on any round, 
or give up his part of the property. 
Tuerk agreed and Ferebee took up 
$2,500 in side bets. Starting at 5 A. M., 
Ferebee covered each of the four 
tough Olympia Fields courses twice 
before 8 P.M. His scores: 90, 82, 82, 
82, 87, 87, 88, 89. Limping from the 
144th green, he declared: “It was easy.” 

Weight Tells: In Brooklyn, N. Y., 
last week, Mrs. Rosina Aioria, 47, 
caught a young man prowling about 
in her candy store. Hit in the eye by 
the prowler, Mrs. Aioria knocked him 
down and then sat on him until police 
answered her screams. Police found 
the captive stretched out in a dead 
faint beneath her. His weight: 106 
pounds; hers: 200. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Far East: No Peace 


In the Far East last week, the world 
had for the first time a credible wit- 
ness to the dangerous, month-old con- 
test between Japan and Russia for a 
strip of Asia on the Soviet-Manchu- 
kuoan border (PATHFINDER, August 
13). Visiting the battle front, Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent J. D. White 
found Japanese still in possession of 
“Changkufeng Hill,” where fighting 
started a month ago. “Changkufeng 
Hill,” moreover, proved to be not one 
hill, but a series of low elevations four 
miles long. Arriving on the 10th day 
of heavy battle, White reported: “All 
afternoon, this correspondent watched 
Soviet guns pour 6-inch shells at the 
rate of at least six a minute along the 
entire four-mile front. Veterans... 
said it equaled anything seen in the 
World war.” 

Behind the lines, White found bomb 
craters in Japanese Korea—indications 
that Soviet Russia, despite her asser- 
tions to the contrary, has invaded ter- 
ritory which is unquestionably Japan- 
ese. Near the Korean port of Rushin, 
24 Russian planes were reported to 
have bombed the Japanese railway to 
Hsinking, capital of Manchukuo. Jap- 
anese military officials in Korea pro- 
tested: “The Japanese policy hereto- 
fore has been patient, but now we are 
indignant...” Grounded Japanese 
planes were subsequently ordered into 
the air, and correspondent White saw 
them tangling with Soviet planes over 
Changkufeng in groups of 20 or more. 

No less a personage than Vassily 
Bluecher, commander of the Soviet 
Army of the Far East, was reported 
to have arrived at Novokievsk, 20 
miles from Changkufeng, to take per- 
sonal charge of operations. Near No- 
vokievsk on the shores of Possiet Bay, 
Russians were busily gathering cav- 
alry, tanks and artillery units. Corre- 
spondent White guessed that Soviet 
forces were thus taking precautions 
to guard the sea approach to Vladi- 
vostok, where the Soviet has young 
sailors, new gunboats and some 70 
submarines ready for any eventuality. 

All these were signs that the Russo- 
Japanese incident was a local affair 
no longer, but a conflict pregnant with 
possibilities for a large-scale war. Re- 
doubling its efforts to secure a peace- 
ful settlement, the Japanese Foreign 
Office twice sent Mamoru Shigemitsu, 
Japanese Ambassador at Moscow, to 
see Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs. 

To Litvinoff, Shigemitsu twice pro- 
posed that warring troops of both 
sides should withdraw from the dis- 
puted area, and that a mixed commis- 
sion of Japanese, Russians and Man- 
chukuoans should fix the Soviet-Man- 
chukuoan boundary. Confident in 
Russia’s armed strength, Litvinoff 
twice counter-demanded: (1) that only 
the Japanese should withdraw from 
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Armed Strength Made Litvinoff Confident 


the Changkufeng area, and (2) that 
any mixed commission should merely 
mark out the Soviet-Manchukuoan 
border as it appeared on Russian maps. 

Ambassador Shigemitsu was report- 
ed to have complained to Commissar 
Litvinoff: “I find it extremely difficult 
to reconcile your frequently repeated 
desire for a peaceful settlement with 
your non-conciliatory attitude.” It 
seemed, in fact, that Japan could ob- 
tain peace only by bowing to Litvi- 
noff’s demands. In Washington, the 
State Department discreetly hinted 
that even this sort of peace, should it 
come, would be only a truce during 
which both sides would arm them- 
selves for the future. 


China: War, Cholera 


Like the rest of the world, Chinese 
communities last week were stirred by 
developments on the Siberian-Manchu- 
kuoan-Korean border (see above). 
They had been told by the Chinese 
press: “Russia is coming in to help 
China drive the Japanese out.” Further 
buoying their morale were Chinese 
reports that Japanese troops and mili- 
tary stores were actually being with- 
drawn from North China for dispatch 
to Manchukuo. 

Despite these reports, however, 
Japan’s plane, ship and infantry of- 
fensive up the Yangtze River against 
Hankow showed no signs of slacken- 
ing. Fighting increasingly stubborn 
Chinese resistance and floods caused 
by broken dikes 30 miles above Kiu- 
kiang, the Japanese advanced yard by 
yard to enter Hwangmei, slightly more 
than 100 miles from the provisional 
capital. The Japanese also claimed to 
be within 50 miles of Nanchang, until 
recently an important Chinese air 
base. But severe fighting continued 
along the railroad between Nanchang 
and Kiukiang. 

As the Japanese edged nearer and 
nearer to Hankow, the Chinese rush- 
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ed the task of moving government 
offices and Hankow’s industrial and 
munitions machinery deeper inland to 
Chungking. Chinese military authori- 
ties said they were reconciled to the 
eventual loss of Hankow, but aimed to 
make the Japanese advance as slow 
and as costly as possible, while re- 
taining China’s armies intact to carry 
on the war after Hankow’s fall. 

While Chinese authorities claimed 
knowledge of secret negotiations for a 
separatist movement in South China, 
whereby a new government friendly 
to Japan would be set up, Japanese 
naval -bombers carried out the first 
part of their threatened 10 days of 
aerial attacks on South China. Hard- 
est hit were Canton and surrounding 
Kwangtung province. At Canton the 
count for the first two days was 200 
killed and 300 wounded. 

At Shanghai, meanwhile, there was 
an apparently alarming increase in 
cholera, particularly among the 30,000 
members of the Japanese community 
and possibly among Japanese troops. 
Its spread caused the Japanese news- 
paper Shanghai Nippo, an army or- 
gan, to publish a severe attack on 
British municipal and health authori- 
ties. Alleging the British were unable 
to cope with the menace of the dis- 
ease, the paper spoke of British “cal- 
lousness” and indicated “we Japanese” 
suspect Britain of “letting matters 
slide.” 





Spain: Bombs, Fronts 


Moonlit nights returned to eastern 
Spain last week; with them came Rebel 
air raids. 

The renewed bombings were more 
or less indicative of the hard going the 
Rebels were facing on the battlefield. 
In the past, when his forces have been 
blocked by Loyalist resistance on all 
fronts, Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
co has sent his air fleets to rain death 
on government cities. Last week as 
government armies kept the offensive 
for the third straight week, Franco’s 
planes raided Barcelona, Valencia, 
Alicante, Gandia and Palamos. 

At Valencia the British steamer 
Stanleigh was slightly damaged. At 
Palamos, a small port 70 miles from 
Barcelona, Italian seaplanes from the 
Balearic Islands bombed, burned and 
sunk the big British. freighter Lake 
Lugano. This attack was actually 
three raids: one for reconnaissance, 
one for bombing, and one for driving 
away would-be rescuers, by ntachine- 
gunning the decks. With his ship a 
total loss, the freighter’s captain de- 
clared: “No one can say that the attack 
was not deliberate. We were the only 
ship in port.” 

On the battlefield, in addition to 
holding most of their recent gains in 
the Ebro River Valley sector, the Loy- 
alists pressed closer to Teruel in the 
Albarracin sector and unleashed a 
counter-offensive on the Pyrenees 
front after setting off a forest fire, 
forcing the Rebels to evacuate the en- 
tire area before Sort, near the French 
border. 

Toward the end of the week, with 





































































formidable reserve strength massed 
on the Ebro front, the Rebels launched 
a terrific counter-offensiye which 
buckled the right wing of the Loyalist 
line between Mequinenza and Fayon. 
But the situation before Gandesa, cen- 
ter of the 15-day-old Loyalist Ebro 
thrust, changed little. Although the 
Rebels claimed to have _ crashed 
through the northern flank to the 
Ebro, government forces were still 
threatening to pinch off Gandesa’s 
only lifeline, the highway to Caspe. 
Jubilant Loyalists claimed the main 
purpose of their offensive had been 
acomplished—wrecking Franco’s sum- 
mer campaign plans by forcing him to 
throw against the Ebro drive the men 
and materials he had mobilized for his 
“final” march on Valencia. 








Czechs: Silence 


Of the chief actor in a European 
drama last week, the New York Times 
declared in a headline: RUNCIMAN 
ASSUMES AN AIR OF MYSTERY. 
Sent to Prague two weeks ago by Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Chamberlain to 
help mediate between the Czech gov- 
ernment and the discontented Sudeten 
German party of Czechoslovakia, Run- 
ciman maintained a clam-like silence 
about the progress of his mission. 

On his arrival, Runciman made duty 
calls on Czech statesmen in ascending 
order of importance. In the afternoon, 
he talked an hour and a half to five 
spokesmen of the Sudeten German 
party. In the evening, members of his 
staff listened to the Sudeten Germans 
again, and the next morning, Lord 
Runciman talked with them once more. 

To Czechs, this was in very poor 
taste. Although he had been sent to 
Czechoslovakia as a “private individ- 
val,” Runciman was obviously the 
representative of the British govern- 
ment, and as such had given too much 
time to Sudeten Germans. Unruffled 
by unfavorable newspaper comment, 
Runciman announced that he would 
not be ready to hear Czechs and Ger- 
mans together for at least two weeks. 
For the week-end, he and Lady Runci- 
man were the country guests of Zden- 
ko Kinsky, a former Czech nobleman 
with no political affiliations at all. But 
when Runciman got back to Prague a 
day Jate, the distrustful Czech press 
hinted that he had conferred in secret 
with Konrad Henlein, Sudeten leader. 

Another visitor in Prague was Hugh 
Wilson, United States Ambassador to 
Germany. Like Lord Runciman, he 
assumed an air of mystery. He told 
newspapermen that he had come sim- 
ply on a routine visit to Wilbur Carr, 
American Minister to Czechoslovakia, 
that he would not see President Benes 
and that he would not meet Runciman 
unless “by accident.” Before his visit 
was over, he had seen Benes in the 
president’s office and had met Runci- 
man at a luncheon in the British min- 
istry. Wilson then flew back to 
Berlin, leaving behind him a Czech 
press which jubilantly declared that 
the United States was taking a posi- 
tive interest in Czech affairs. 

With silence on the diplomatic front, 
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sound of the week was supplied prin- 
cipally by Nazi Germans, champions 
of Sudeten demands for a German self- 
governing state inside Czechoslovakia. 
German newspapers screamed loudly 
against the “invasion” of two Czech 
military planes which they said had 
flown a dozen miles into German ter- 
ritory. A more serious incident oc- 
cured in the southwestern Czech town 
of Glaserwald. In a bar-room there, 
Sudeten Germans quarreled with 15 
German Social Democrats. One Sude- 
ten German was stabbed to death. 
While German newspapers attacked 
“lawless” Czechoslovakia, Czech au- 
thorities arrested all the Social Demo- 
crats, including one—a refugee from 
Austria—who confessed the stabbing. 
Because no Czechs had been involved, 
and because Germany would think 
three times about moving against 
Czechoslovakia while Lord Runciman 
was there, newspapermen thought that 
nothing would happen. 


Asides Abroad— 


Useful: Seeking to dispose of a 
building for which he had no use, a 
puzzled property owner of Bath, Eng- 
land, finally had a bright idea. In 
newspapers, he advertised: “Well built 
church, with pews which could be 
used for storing gas masks.” 





Tough: Bachelors of Kraljevo, Yugo- 
slavia, are campaigning to make their 
“Club of Disillusioned Lovers” nation- 
wide. Its members are sworn to “be 
tough whenever possible” and never 
to “seek solace in female company.” 
“Chivalry,” says the club’s constitu- 
tion, “has no place in modern life. 
Women have forfeited the place of 
honor they once held by their own 
heartless attitude and flippancy.” 


!Olleh: At the end of her patience 
the 69-year-old wife of a retired 
schoolmaster brought suit for divorce 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia. Her hus- 


band had neglected her in order to 
compose what he regarded as a monu- 
mental work—a Prague telephone di- 
rectory, with all the names spelled 
backards. 





. NAMES 


Continuing the epic of confusion 
which began when he flew from New 
York to Ireland “by mistake” last 
month (PATHFINDER, July 30), 31- 
year-old DOUGLAS CORRIGAN was 
back in the United States last week. 
He was grounded by the U. S. Bureau 
of Air Commerce, but only during his 
five-day return trip. In New York, 
Boston and Washington, the pilot was 
cheered by over 2,000,000 gaping, push- 
ing Americans. In Manhattan, he was 
praised by Mayor FIORELLO LA- 
GUARDIA for his “deliberate im- 
petuosity.” In Brooklyn, he was pre- 
sented with a foolproof compass. 
Nursing an injured chest ligament sus- 
tained during the general rush in New 
York, he displayed great modesty ani! 
good humor. Only when he learne:| 
that his picture had been used in a 
beer advertisement did he show signs 
of annoyance. “It was illegal and 
unethical,” said Corrigan, “besides be- 
ing a lowdown trick.” 





* * * 
Spokesmen for William Filene’s 
Sons, a Boston, Mass., department! 


store, said that JOHN ROOSEVELT 
will work for the store soon after he 
returns this week from a honeymoon 
trip to Bermuda with his bride. Told 
that the President’s son would “star! 
at the bottom,” Filene employes 
guessed he might get $18 a week. 


In New York, WILBERFORCE 
WHITEMAN of Denver, Col., 80-yvear- 
old father of orchestra leader Paul 
(“King of Jazz’) Whiteman, told re- 
porters: “I hate jazz.” 

In Detroit, a committee representing 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States rebuked HENRY FORD for hav- 
ing accepted the Grand Cross of the 
German Eagle from the Nazi govern- 
ment on his 75th birthday. A com- 
mittee spokesman declared the accept- 
ance to be “an indorsement of the 
cruel, barbarous actions and policies 
of the Nazi regime.” In New York, 
Jewish comedian EDDIE CANTOR 
said: “I question the Americanism of 
Henry Ford for accepting a citation 
from the biggest gangster in the world. 
Whose side is Mr. Ford on?” 

Blind, 22-year-old HAZEL HURST 
of Oneonta, N. Y., refused to leave her 
ship at London when she was told that 
under British law her “Seeing Eye” 
dog would be kept in quarantine for 
six months. To British King GEORGE 
VI, she telegraphed: “My dog is my 
eyes. I know you can help me.” On 
the intervention of American Ambas- 
sador JOSEPH KENNEDY, she was 
allowed a 10-minute stroll on a dock 
with her dog, then sailed for home. 


———- -— -»< 5 


FACTS ABOUT PILES—FREE 


Before you try risky or harsh treatment, 
reada free book offered by McCleary Clinic, 
3482 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ad. 
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MERICAN railroads will take in during 1938 a 
A total of some 3% billion dollars. 


For this money, shippers and travelers will re- 
ceive a lot of service. Freight will be hauled for 
an average revenue of slightly less than 1¢ per 
ton per mile—the lowest freight rate in the world. 
Passengers will ride with comfort, speed and 
safety unsurpassed at rates below the pre-war 
level. 


Now $3,500,000,000 looks like a lot of money. It 
is a lot of money, until you figure where it goes. 


For instance, in 1938, necessary fuel and materials 
and supplies will cost about $850,000,000—which 
is less than in normal years. After paying this bill, 
there will be $2,650,000,000 left over. 


Inescapable wear and tear, plus reasonable pro- 
vision for loss and damage, equipment rentals and 
such, will come to around $400,000,000. That 
leaves a balance of $2,250,000,000. 


For interest on bonds representing borrowed 
money, with no allowance whatever for dividends 
to stockholders, $500,000,000 will be needed if the 
railroads meet their obligations. And the rail- 
roads have just as much of an obligation to pay 
interest on their bonds as the government has to 





pay interest on government bonds. So. this leaves 
$1,750,000,000. 


And, of course, taxes. These are paid not only to 
the U. S. government but to state and local gov- 
ernments, and they will total about $300,000,000. 
This shrinks the balance to $1,450,000,000. 


During the year, at present wage levels—the high- 
est in history — railroad employes will receive 
about $1,700,000,000 — which is practically half 
the total money the railroads take in. 


And all this leaves the railroads $250,000,000 in 
the hole. 


From this simple arithmetic, it becomes apparent 
that the railroads must find some way to cut down 
“outgo” or step up income or both. 


To accomplish these results, the railroads are offer- 
ing a specific program, based on the principle 
that the most important transportation system in 
America should be given a chance to run as a 
business under fair and equal conditions of com- 
petition. This program has 
been clearly and briefly stated 
in a little pamphlet of vital 
interest to you. Please write 
for your copy. 


AD 
yLRO 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Work for the South 


As a first step in tackling the “na- 
tion’s number one economic problem,” 
President Roosevelt last month called 
upon 23 leading southerners to draw 
up a report on conditions in the south 
(PATHFINDER, July 23). As a second 
step, the Administration last week was 
engaged in a new relief program offer- 
ing between-season jobs to needy 
southern farmers. 

Announced by WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins, the new program 
called for the immediate enlargement 
of WPA rolls in order to provide work 
for 200,000 men in the off-seasons be- 
tween cotton-picking time. In this 
way, Hopkins declared, the Works 
Progress Administration hoped _ to 
establish a steadier income for im- 
poverished southern farm families 
who have been forced to live on a 
diet of “grits, greens and gravy.” Be- 
tween-season WPA jobs, he said, 
would enable farming southerners to 
keep up their income during periods 
when work in the fields is at a stand- 
still. At the same time he made it clear 
that WPA rolls would be sharply cut 
at cotton-picking time so as not to in- 
jure the south’s supply of farm labor. 

As if to forestall criticism, Hopkins 
further pointed out that the program 
was not a “final answer” to the south’s 
difficulties. To solve America’s “num- 
ber one economic problem,” he inti- 
mated, deep-rooted “handicaps” would 
have to be removed—‘“‘handicaps” 
largely responsible for the fact that 
the south receives only a fifth of the 
nation’s agricultural income although 
it contains more than half the nation’s 
farmers. The “handicaps,” he said, 
included: (1) the one-crop system 
which makes the south economically 
dependent on cotton; (2) discrimina- 
tory freight rates against southern rail- 
roads and shippers; (3) lack of indus- 
tries and a shortage of industrial 
wage earners who could buy south- 
ern farm produce. 














Liquor Worries 


In the five and a half years since 
legal liquor returned to America, the 
alcohol industry has been wrestling 
with two major problems—self-regu- 
lation within the industry and law- 
lessness outside. Last week, in pe- 
culiarly pressing fashion, both worries 
were plaguing those interested in 
liquor’s problems. 

Within: When Gene Tunney, ex- 
heavyweight champion, accepted the 
board chairmanship of the big Amer- 
ican Distilling Company last January, 
he warned liquor men that they had 
“tremendous social responsibilities” 
because they were “in business only 
by the sufferance of the people” 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 22). Shortly 


thereafter, as a member of the re- 
organization committee of the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, trade associa- 








* International 


Tunney Threw a Stiff Verbal Punch 


tion of the country’s 20 biggest liquor 
companies, Tunney began to crusade 
for a “dictator” for the alcohol indus- 
try similar to Hollywood’s Will Hays. 

Last week, spirits manufacturers 
were still quivering from a jolt dealt 


them by Tunney which was as hard* 


as any punch the one-time prizefighter 
ever threw in the ring. Resigning from 
the Institute both for himself and 
his company, Tunney accused the as- 
sociation of being “more of a protec- 
tive society than an instrument for the 
elevation and betterment of the in- 
dustry.” The Institute, he charged, 
was “without social consciousness or 
soul” and offered “no hope for public 
service.” 

Without: Thus attacked by one of 
its own members, the liquor business 
was also faced again with its most 
familiar foe—the bootlegger. In New 
York City, criminal prosecution was 
underway against 103 members of 
what was called one of the biggest 
bootlegging rings ever uncovered, 
either before or after repeal. 

As exposed by U. S. Treasury agents, 
the giant organization, since its birth 
in 1934, had been pumping into cir- 
culation—chiefly through drug stores 
—some 10,000 gallons of illicit alcohol 
a week. Ranging in quality from high- 
grade, 190-proof sugar alcohol to stuff 
distilled from shoe black and cleansing 
fluid, the ring’s liquor had escaped 
taxes totaling about $2,800,000. 

No one was more dismayed by this 
evidence of widespread bootlegging 
activity than the makers of legal 
liquor. Not only did proof of law- 
lessness discredit repeal, but the il- 
licit competition was obviously damag- 
ing to law-abiding manufacturers. To 
some of them, Tunney’s plan for strict 
self-regulation suggested not only a 
solution for the industry’s internal 
problems, but a means of cooperation 
against external lawlessness as well. 





Farm Prospects 


As the hot summer days drew closer 
and closer to harvest time last week, 
farmers of all sorts took stock of their 
varied prospects. For some there was 
worry, for some high hopes; but for 





Pathfinder 


all there was food for thought in such 
items as these: 

gq When the government’s first esti- 
mate of the 1938 cotton crop was an- 
nounced, cotton prices skidded close 
to eight cents a pound. At 11,988,000 
bales, the official guess was 36 per cent 
below last year’s record 18,946,000-bale 
yield, but was still somewhat higher 
than had been generally expected. The 
price fall was expected to bring gov- 
ernment loans of between 8.27 and 
11.92 cents a pound, which the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
had hoped to avoid. 

q@ Although wheat and corn farm- 
ers were eyeing with dismay the pros- 
pect of bumper crops, livestock farm- 
ers rejoiced in the probability of 
heavy grain yields. To them, the big 
crops meant pleanty of cheap feed and 
thus neat profits on sales of cattle, 
sheep and swine. Likewise, cattle 
men in Kansas and Oklahoma were 
enjoying the best feed-grass crop in 
many years for their grazing stock. 

g Cheering to most agriculturists 
was word released by the Department 
of Agriculture that American farm ex- 
ports during the past fiscal year had 
climbed from $732,474,000 to $887,682,- 
000. Foreign sales of wheat, corn, 
barley and rice had zoomed from 
$30,275,000 to $200,262,000, and tobacco 
shipments had jumped $20,000,000. 
Only the hard-pressed cotton crop had 
sagged badly—from $374,469,000 to 
$305,070,000. 

g Of more long-range interest than 
such reports of the moment was an- 
other Agriculture Department release. 
A survey in Iowa indicated that im- 
provements in farm tools in the last 
century had increased farm efficiency 
20 times. The farmer of 100 years 
ago, using a shovel plow and hoe for 
planting and harvesting by hand, need- 
ed 100 hours to cultivate and reap an 
acre of corn. Today, with four-row 
planters and harvesters, the same job 
can be done in five hours, 

Fa le ee 
Briefs 

q At 478 conventions in New York 
City during the last fiscal year, 227,000 
delegates spent $20,000,000, the city’s 
Merchants Association announced last 
week. The average per-visitor ex- 
penditure of $90 was divided as fol- 
lows: hotel rooms and meals, 34.8 per 
cent; retail stores, 22 per cent; theaters 
and night clubs, 15.9 per cent; pur- 
chases from wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, 12.7 per cent; restaurants, 
10 per cent; taxis and subways, 4.6 
per cent. 

q@ Charges that the United States 
loses more than it gains through 
reciprocal trade pacts were contra- 
dicted in a Commerce Department 
survey just released. In the last fiscal 
year, exports to 16 nations bound by 
trade pacts increased 66.2 per cent, 
while imports from those nations in- 
creased only 26.2 per cent. In terms 
of dollars, said the report, this meant 
that America had sold $500,000,000 
more goods to the agreement coun- 
tries, while buying from them only 
$200,000,000 more. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Texans (Paramount): An “epic” 
of the sort that employs all the strenu- 
ous outdoor action of a cowboy pic- 
ture, this story, of Texas under the 
carpet-baggers is elaborately staged 
but loosely constructed. Its spectacu- 
lar sequences, including a prairie fire, 
a blizzard, a dust storm and an Indian 
attack, are worth seeing but the movie 
as a whole is no great shakes. The 
heroine (Joan Bennett) moves through 
endless peril without losing a hairpin 
and eventually changes the course of 
history with the help of her hero 
(Randolph Scott). The “epic” has to 
do mainly with Miss Bennett’s efforts 
to evade a crushing carpet-bagger tax 
on her multitudinous herd of cattle. 
With Scott’s guidance, she and the beef 
set forth on a 1,500-mile trek north 
to the stockyards in Kansas. May 
Robson and Walter Brennan do their 
best to lend comic relief. 


* . o 











Letter of Introduction (Universal): 
This is about a great movie star 
(Adolph Menjou) who suddenly finds 
himself confronted with complica- 
tions growing out of an old and dead 
romance. The complications exist in 
the person of a sweet young girl 
(Andrea Leeds) who has ambitions to 
be a stage actress. Because the great 
and aging star still is famous for his 
adventures in love, the general public 
begins to think evil thoughts of the 
relationship between him and sweet 
Andrea. Somewhere in the original 
plot, there must have been an idea 
that might have made “Letter of In- 
troduction” a moving and convincing 
tale, but Universal apparently decided 
that copious quantities of comedy were 
needed. Accordingly, Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy ventriloquize 
with aplomb even when tragedy is just 
around the corner. The result, though 
fairly satisfactory, is a hodge-podge in 
which the sweet young girl seems 
much too sweet and the great star 
much too stupid. Charlie McCarthy 
fans will be adequately entertained. 

Gateway (20th Century-Fox): Al- 
though it might have been a good pic- 
ture if it told more about immigration 
and Ellis Island, “Gateway” is only 
a fair-to-middling piece about the ef- 
forts of a beauteous Irish colleen 
(Arleen Whelan) to enter America 
after she becomes involved in a ship- 
board scandal with a masher (Ray- 
mond Walburn). Helping her are a 


cocky American reporter (Don 
Ameche) and a worldly divorcee 
(Binnie Barnes). The background 


gives -a light sketching of the immi- 
grants themeslves, including an exiled 
scientist. Dictatorships are inferen- 
tially censured, but “Gateway” cau- 
tiously steers clear of controversy by 
glorifying 100 per cent Americanism 
with .a Fourth of July celebration 
and music. 














































IN 1908 ... When this 


picture was taken, like all 











































young fellows, I kept swap- 
ping around from one pipe 
tobacco to another, never 
quite satisfied. But finally | 
come onto Union Leader and 
right that minute decided it 
was my kind of tobacco. | 
was right, too! Been smokin’ 
it ever since and liking it 
better every year. 


TODAY .. . There’s a sayin’, 
“Old friends wear best”. And 
that holds for certain when it 
comes to Union Leader. Lookin’ 
back over 30 years, it seems like 
no tobacco could of been a better 
or kindlier friend through thick 
and thin than mellow old Union 
Leader. Its cool mildness and 
rich full flavor just suits my taste 
right down to the ground. —John 
, Seott, Route #1, Bentonsport, Ia. 


ALWAYS ... For over a third of 


acentury Union Leader has delighted 
smokers through its rich flavor, its 
pleasant aroma, its complete mild- 
ness. Choice Burley tobacco from 
the Kentucky hills, Union Leader is 
specially processed to remove all 
bite and long aged in oaken casks 
to add mellowness and charm. Try 
a tin of Union Leader today! You'll 
be amazed that a dime can buy so 
much genuine smoking pleasure. 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co,, Ine. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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EDITORIAL 





Third-Term Talk 


One of the most interesting phases 
of the current political to-do is the 
widespread speculative argument 
about whether or not President Roose- 
velt will run for a third term in 1940. 

Although he has more than once in- 
timated that he plans to retire when 
his present term is through, the Presi- 
dent has not committed himself on the 
subject. As party leader anxious to 
control the next Democratic national 
convention, he has very practically let 
the speculation go on. It might even 
be said that he has let out a trial bal- 
loon or two—such as Charlie Michel- 
son’s recent statement. Michelson, 
who is the New Deal’s publicity and 
propaganda chief, has let it be known 
that the President would rather have 
a severe case of hives than run again 
for a third term—except in case the 
situation demanded it. 

The fact that Michelson makes an 
exception serves only to intensify the 
speculation. In effect, the New Deal’s 
press mouthpiece has said: “You never 
can tell; events may force the Presi- 
dent to seek election again in 1940.” 
Such. events, presumably, would in- 
clude any effort to nominate an anti- 
New Deal Democrat and any effort to 
reverse the program Roosevelt has 
shaped since he first came to office. 
It is the natural sentiment of all out- 
going Presidents that their successors 
should have much the same beliefs as 
their own, Hence, Roosevelt will 
want a New Deal Presidential candi- 
date in 1940; hence, if he doesn’t get 
one, he may run himself. Such is the 
substance of today’s third-term talk. 

And because the possibility exists, 
there are movements already under 
way to block President Roosevelt from 
a third-term run. In all likelihood, 
when Congress reconvenes, definile 
action will be taken to express Con- 
gressional sentiment on the subject. 
Senator Edward R. Burke of Nebraska, 
for example, plans to introduce a reso- 
lution for a constitutional amendment 
limiting the Presidency to a single six- 
year term. Others contemplate reso- 
lutions expressing it as the belief of 
Congress that no President should seek 
a third term. 

There is considerable historical 
background for such current develop- 
ments as these. For instance, almost 
every Congress since the Civil war has 
heard proposals for a constitutional 
amendment to fix the Presidential term 
at six years and prohibit re-election. 
The proposals have never come to 
fruit, however, for the simple reason 
that there is a sharp division of opin- 
ion as to how long a President should 
serve. The idea behind the six-year 
term is that it would free the President 
of political pressure and enable him 
to carry out his duties as a statesman 
who did not have to worry about re- 





election. Another idea behind the six- 
year term is that it would foil the 
efforts of any President to assume dic- 
tatorial powers by perpetuating him- 
self in office. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the opposition argument is con- 
vincingly powerful This holds that a 
President can be of greater service to 
his country when he is able to seek 
re-election, and that a limit of six 
years would nullify the efforts of many 
Presidents to operate efficiently and 
effectively in carrying out important 
long-range programs. 

But those who argue in this latter 
vein do not necessarily argue in favor 
of a third term. Indeed, they can be 
found among those who favor resolu- 
tions explicitly declaring against a 
third term. Such resolutions have 
made important news in the past 
most recently in 1928, when Coolidge 
mystified everybody with his famous 
“I do not choose to run.” In this case, 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, then 
a Republican, led the U. S. Senate to 
go on record as disapproving third- 
term ambitions as “unwise, unpatriotic 
and fraught with peril to our free in- 
stitutions.” Among those supporting 
this view at the time were nine Demo- 
cratic senators who are now ardent 
New Dealers. Should a similar resolu- 
tion be proposed at the next session 
of Congress, these nine will be guilty 
of inconsistency if they vote against it. 

Precedent and tradition are largely 
responsible for the strong feelings 
aroused whenever there is talk about 
third terms. Although Washington re- 
tired after eight years chiefly because 
of a personal wish to give up public 
life, Jefferson made the two-term idea 
a matter of political principle. “Should 
a President consent to be a candidate 
for a third election,” he once wrote, 
“IT trust he would be rejected, on this 
demonstration of ambitious views.” 
Jefferson’s idea was that eight years 
should be the limit of service, and the 
idea has stuck even though later Pres- 
idents have thought otherwise. The 
precedent still has great strength. 
Should President Roosevelt decide to 
break it, the Republicans may find 
1940 very pleasing indeed. 


Can It Be Saved, Alas? 


We note with no little interest that 
a new organization has just been 
formed in this fine, sentimental coun- 
try of ours. Its mother city is Madi- 
son, Wis., and its name is the Circus 
Fans Association of America. 

The immediate and only objective 
of the C. F. A. of A. is to “keep the 
circus from going the way of the 
small-town opera house.” For a num- 
ber of reasons—including labor dis- 
putes, the business decline and the 
outlandish amount of rain we’ve been 
having—the circus this season has suf- 
fered the worst beating in its history. 
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The sad story can be easily summar- 
ized: Since last June, three major “Big 
Tops” have had to pull up their stakes 
and move back to winter quarters 
long before their time. In addition, 
several smaller shows have faded and 
died, some passing away ingloriously 
on the public auction block. All over 
the land the wistful have let up a 
mournful sigh, a sigh full of memories, 
a kind of requiem for sawdust, ele- 
phants, soda pop, peanuts, clowns, and 
lady acrobats in bright green tights. 

To the wistful, therefore, the C. F. 
A. of A. solemnly addresses itself. 
“Save the circus,” it cries. “Preserve 
an institution typically American!” 
Let no one suppose that these are idle 
words. The Circus Fans Association 
of America is no flash in the pan 
indeed not. Under the leadership of a 
Mr. Frank W. Magin of Detroit, it has 
the support of many advertising men 
throughout the country. In a month 
or so, it expects to have 500,000 chil- 
dren sign a petition asking President 
Roosevelt to do something to make the 
“Big Top” flourish again. 

This is a high-minded project, and 
the C. F. A. of A. has our sympathy. 
But we use the word “sympathy” in 
a special sense. The C. F. A. of A. 
may be assuming too much; the prob- 
lem is not one merely of labor, busi- 
ness and excess rain. Wholly apart 
from the fact that the circus is not 
“typically American,” there is more 
than one question to be asked about 
the modern child’s attitude toward the 
“Big Top.” Does the modern child 
really like it as much as the modern 
adult supposes? Does the modern 
child look forward to it as eagerly as 
did the child of a generation ago? 
Does the modern child enjoy it as fully 
as his parents do? Or would the 
modern child rather see “Snow White” 
and “The Dead End Kids” in the 
neighborhood movie house? 

We ask ourselves these questions 
because we note that the Circus Fans 
Association of America is an organi- 
zation of adults, not of children. We 
ask them, too, because several chil- 
dren we know seem not the least bit 
excited about going to see elephants, 
trick horses, trained lions, clowns, and 
lady acrobats in bright green tights. 
We weren’t like that. When the movies 
were yet in their infancy, we went to 
our first circus with another little 
boy named Manuel Crowley, and we 
both talked about it for days after. 
The seats were hard but we didn’t 
mind; the show was engrossing and 
that’s all that mattered. But today 
the story seems different. We know 
at least two eight-year-olds who would 
much prefer sitting through an air- 
cooled movie. And who will deplore 
this? As the times change, so change 
the children. 

In view of the age, we wonder 
whéther the C. F, A, of A. will succeed 
in saving the “Big Top” from the fate 
of the small-town opera house. To- 
day’s moppets sometimes show sur- 
prising marks of sophistication. The 
thing to be worried about is whether 
tomorrow’s will demand nothing less 
than the circuses of Caligula and Nero. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Catholics in Utah 


Since Brigham Young founded its 
capital at Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1849, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, commonly known as the 
Mormon Church, has flourished and 
grown. ‘Today, Mormons constitute 
75 per cent of the church-goers in 
Utah, 40 per cent of those in Idaho 
and an ever-increasing proportion of 
those in other western states. 

What this Mormon success means to 
other faiths was being demonstrated 
last week. Touring eastern churches, 
the Most Rev. Duane G. Hunt, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Salt 
Lake City, which includes all Utah, 
was appealing for financial aid to keep 
the Catholic Church in the state of the 
Mormons “out of bankruptcy.” 

Explaining his predicament, the 
bishop told eastern Catholic congre- 
gations that the 10,000 Catholics living 
in Utah were so widely scattered that 
only half of them were able to attend 
Sunday mass. To minister to the 
others, he said, more than the 33 
priests now in the state were neces- 
sary, but contributions to the church 
were so sparse that eastern help was 
essential. 

In an effort to combat space and 
poverty, 53-year-old Bishop Hunt 
makes extensive use of the radio. A 
former Methodist and the only con- 
vert among living American Catholic 
bishops, he has been broadcasting 
Catholic doctrine for 12 years over 
Salt Lake City’s KSL, a Mormon- 
owned station. 





. . . 
Divine Triumph 

Around a bend of the placid Hudson 
River last week swung two steamboats 
jammed to the gunwales with 2,500 
wildly excited passengers. On the 
bridge beside the captain of the first 
boat stood a short, pudgy Negro, 
squinting contentedly through binocu- 
lars at the lovely shoreline. Father 
Divine, “God” to thousands of Negroes 
and hundreds of whites, was leading 
his flock to a new “promised land.” 

Occasion for Divine’s triumphal ar- 
gosy was dedication of the estate di- 
rectly across the Hudson from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Hyde Park home 
which the cultist purchased earlier 
this month from Howland Spencer 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 13.)7 There the 
“Father’s” followers stared pop-eyed 
at the splendor of their latest “heaven”, 
feasted long and heavily on fried 
chicken and watermelon and made the 
air ring with repeated, ecstatic shouts 
of “thank you, Father!” and “peace! 
it’s truly wonderful!” 

Wonderful indeed were the latest 

+ A possible hitch in this deal arose last week after 
receivers for a New York bank, noting reports of the 
ale, called Spencer into court on an unpaid, 7-year- 
old debt of just over $1,000. Reporters were quick to 
point out t in his statement comparing Roose- 
vet" § New Deal unfavorably with Divine’s cult, debtor 


spencer had particularly praised the Negro for de- 
nouncing debt. 














International 


Divine’s Followers were Pop-Eyed 


proofs of the affluence attained by the 
strange cult. Not long after Spencer 
sold his property to a Divine agent 
who “seemed to be covered with $1,000 
bills,” still another follower paid $24,- 
000 spot cash for a 50-room mansion 
on the edge of New York’s Harlem. 
This, it was announced, was to be the 
special home of the “Father,” who 
would live there with his 12 private 
secretaries and a few selected “An- 
gels.” 

These acquisitions brought to more 
than 100 the “heavens,” “extension 
heavens” and “model paradises” oper- 
ated by Divine. They seemed certain 
evidence that depression had had little 
effect on the self-appointed deity’s in- 
come, estimated at as high as $10,000 
a week and derived chiefly from two 
sources—from unknown numbers of 
stores, beauty parlors, tailor shops, 
gas stations and farms and from fol- 
lowers who turn over their savings 
and earnings in return for food, lodg- 
ing and emotional entertainment at 
the many “heavens.” 

——____.. > ———————_—_—— 


Briefs 


@ Admitting to his congregation last 
fortnight that “there are many Sun- 
days in July and August when it would 
be far nicer to go to the country or to 
the beach than to church,” the Rev. 
David W. Norton of Holy Trinity 
Church in Marlboro, Mass., added: 
“And let me tell you a secret. The 
clergy often feel just the way you do, 
especially about preaching.” 

g@ On the rolls of the Roman Catho- 
lic elect last week stood the name of 
“blessed” Mother Frances Cabrini. 
Beatified by’ decree of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites in Rome, Mother Cabrini 
had passed the most difficult step to- 
ward sainthood by virtue of two 
miraculous healings reported in the 
United States (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
13, 1937). Mother Cabrini died in 
Chicago, IIl., in 1917. 
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Cie INDUSTRY 722 


trained men to speed production of the 





on aireraft building program this country has ever seen. 
oday’s no ge engineers and craftsmen 
than ever re. Aero I. T. I. Master Aircraft Mechanics 


Course inctades all phases of airplane building and quickly 
qualifies graduates £ or profitable employment. The Aero- 
nautical Engineering, Design & Drafting Course is 
supervised by John K. bheathnte, formerly President of The: 
peep | Ys ves Vice-Pres. Douglas Aircraft Co. Or you 
can enroll Combination Aircraft Mechanics Course 
no matter where you live, with later practical production- 
training. 


sf ld, i li ited Entire training program 


under the supervision of 
world-known aeronautical engineers and executives. Five 
acre campus and buildings especially designed for traini: 
of airplane craftsmen and engineers. Our placement Sool 


is enviable. nS: 
NEW BOOKLET NOW READY 


describing Acro I. T. L, America’s out- 
standing aircraft training school, and the 
industry it serves. Free to those 18 years 
or older, Write today. 


DUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
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INVENTION— New <4 
ant Heater. Seras oa E_ 
Makes its own gas. N ping, 
Noinstaliation, as, No piping 
netrating heat, 
' fiks sunshine, i ute cents an hogr. 
Hotter than gas Seeletelelt ,atl-Mth 
the cost. bey to light 
Nosmoke. No soot or ashes. No odor, 
gtabio—earrz 5 it anywhere. Low 
priced. Guaranteed 


30- DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal Offer. Ry! it 30 days 
at our expense, Write at once 
I special, introd moqocsory, low-price 
oter an no-risk 
nity. No obligation. trial opporto 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
928 High Street, Akron, Ohie 


NEW! " C/ 


S' MIDGET 
POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
oe. vanes, works tmenedi- 
ge anywhere in office 
hotel, auto, etc. NOT A ‘oO A practical set that will bring you 
music, sports. cugounesmente, ete. SEND NO MONEY! Pay 


iiiehichh tahoe ery Sin 3 -, Dept orders 523, El 


Attractive Gpocttlon ‘yy - Toonte 


| N.Y. WORLD’S FAIR F FOLDER If 
FRE including beautifu. Map & 


wen: 1950 HOTEL EMPIRE 


older “P’’ 
BROADWAY AT 63rd ST.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 4 


TOMBSTONE 


Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en- 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 
sO ART STONE Co. 
1927-V Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga, 


SEND FOR FREE COPY of R! 


Song Poor, RAT sir 
‘opular 
S i 
WRITERS day Tor ocr bobatds superior ofe. 
MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 36F. Pertiend, Gre. 


PRIZE CONTESTS: Interested in them? Send 2%e for 
sample eopy CONTEST MAGAZINE, best help obtainable. 
EESE PUBLICATIONS, Drawer 3-P, Upiand, Indiana 
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} ~~ z om. 8.178, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Immediat: rs: Rosh without charge (1) 3. 
Coumen & list of U. 8. Government Jobs, cop te to 


qualify for one. 
Mail Coupon 
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“Address 
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Earn EXTRA MONEY Selling 
“GROVE ORANGE’’ 

t five 

yoete—aoe packed for home use in utiful 

asses. One glass makes =, wart. Send 

1.00. We will Snail J ~~ sales sug- 


gestions showing pro’ If not 
satisfied, your money re pore Act today! 


GROVE PRODUCTS, **5,oy*9sut 


REMARKABLE SHAMPOO DISCOVERY 


TINTS HIAIR: 


m= THIS New Solid Cake Shampoo Di 
©4 Tintz Jet Black Cake, tints faded, du 
"4 lifeless, ugly nair toa rich jet black ul, 
ives Gow \y i it washes out dirt 
landruff and gre Lovely, youthful 
radiant jet black | hair is attractive—helps 
girls win men and men win love! All you 
need is Tintz Jet Black Shampoo. 3 full 
size cakes for $1 (1 cake 50c). SEND NO 


















































i MONEY! Just postman plus post- 
age on Positive Guarantee of satisfaction 
3 in 7 days or na! a Write now 
TINTZ CO., 207 N. Michigan, Dept. 5, Chicago, mt. 





RELINE( teeth 


Are Your False Teeth Loose? For ¢! 
Do you have trouble kee; ing on 
in place, suffer from irri fr ONLY 
If so, use Dr. Johnson’s Plate fee 
liner, a prectal P —— used 
successfully in bie ental practice 
for many years. Nota powder. Safe, 
and easily ont. Sati One 
ype — 3 for =e 
b ~ h fo twc oo 31,00 per 
tube, en 4 oD w 
directions. Sen d $1 today—en jo’ _ Naan } 
mouth th comfort or your money back! 
JOHNSON RELINER CO., 412 McKerchey Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Palma Rosa Z Of, amazi new aiiines, 
contains the 7 one i" Youth and auty. Cleanses 
stimulates, rejuvenates skin over night. Reduces enlarged 
‘ dissolves blackheads, restores baby-skin softness. 
on-arecsy._! Leaves delightful, satiny finish. Send 10c 
for trial bottle today. CARLON LABORATORIES, 
‘s348-B B Potomac, CHICAGO, ILL. 









DAYS 
TRIAL 


iode nm Asninna ang Ly 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE T If you have a skin trouble 


@), Jtehes ets ett (2) oozes PS 
let us send you a ORES the one thing 
found best by our - Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

mild, clean and comfo » no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may 


real night's rest.” Write today, @ postal 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Me. ; 
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2 GRANITE CO” A-66, Oneco, ‘Fla. 
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Baby Book, New Edition 


First published by the United States 
Children’s Bureau in 1914, a small 
pamphlet entitled Infant Care quickly 
passed The Care of the Horse as the 
Federal government’s best-seller. Since 
1914, it has sold more than 10,000,000 
copies, and Bureau officials are proud 
to think that Infant Care has a wider 
circulation in the United States than 
any other publication except the Holy 
Bible. 

Periodically revised, Infant Care 
was out again last week in expanded 
form, Taking cognizance of the fact 
that the American baby is no longer 
a stay-at-home, the publication’s new 
version had a chapter on “Traveling 
with the Baby.” For the first time 
in its 24 years, Infant Care used the 
word “airplane.” 

Tips given to mothers traveling with 
babies mostly concerned bottle-fed in- 
fants. For short trips of less than 24 
hours, such as are apt to occur on air- 
planes, mothers were advised to take 
along their own sterile supplies of 
nipples, bottles and water 'to heat milk 
in. For longer traveling, mothers were 
advised to plan carefully for the entire 
trip, and to see especially that their 
supply of bottles would last as long 
as the journey. 





Artificial Dives 


In 1715, an Englishman named John 
Lethbridge founded a substantial for- 
tune by inventing “a watertight leather 
case for enclosing the person” which 
could be used for undersea diving. 
With no outlets of any kind, it was 
effective only as long as its supply of 
air for its human occupant lasted. By 
1830, inventors had found out how to 
introduce air into diving suits through 
pipe lines, and by 1910, deep-sea div- 
ing was a standard part of the work of 
every up-to-date navy. 

Diving apparatus today is common- 
ly used in harbor construction and in 
undersea salvage and repair work. 
Divers of the United States Navy per- 
formed a spectacular feat in 1915, when 
they helped salvage the sunken sub- 
marine F-4, lost in 306 feet of water 
off Honolulu, Hawaii. Subsequent 
tests showed that 300 feet was the 
practical limit for safe diving with 
the equipment then at hand. Last 
week, however, the Navy’s Bureau of 
Construction and Repair announced 
that new methods had made it possible 
to stretch this limit nearly double. 

Diving’s chief difficulty is not going 
down or staying down, but coming up. 
During a diver’s ascent to the surface, 
when water pressure is being light- 
ened, the nitrogen in his air mixture 
may expand in his blood stream, press- 


‘ing agonizingly against blood vessels 


and sometimes causing hemorrhage 
and death. Following unsuccessful 
attempts to save the submarine S-51 


and its crew in 1925, the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair began ex- 
perimenting with an artificial air mix- 
ture, hoping to make possible the at- 
tainment of greater depths and the 
expansion of salvage work. 

Seeking an element which ~would 
combine harmlessly with oxygen, Navy 
technicians determined to use helium. 
Last year, using a helium-oxygen mix- 
ture, a private diver named Max Noh! 
reached a record depth of 420 feet 
in Lake Michigan and came up again 
without harmful effects. Being only 
one-fifth as heavy as air, helium was 
easy to breathe, and the bubbles it 
formed were too small to be dangerous. 

Last month in the Navy Yard at 
Washington, two divers entered a 
Shallow tank of water and were sup- 
plied with the amount of helium- 
oxygen atmosphere which would be 
necessary to withstand the crushing 
weight of water at a depth of 500 feet— 
80 feet more than the actual record. 
Last week, Navy officials announced 
that the test had been successfully 
completed with only one minor draw- 
back: because the artificial atmosphere 
became very cold when subjected to 
pressure, the divers had been forced to 
wear electrically heated underwear, 

—_—_—_—Peo——— 


Briefs 


gG In New York City last week, a 
gentleman cracksman opened an old 
safe bought by Crosby Gaige, a the- 
atrical producer, from the United 
States Patent Office. Out came a 
printed application for a patent on “a 
new and improved manner of com- 
bining adjustable buoyant air cham- 
bers with a steamboat or other vessels 
for the purpose of enabling a draught 
of water to be readily lessened to en- 
able them to pass over bars or through 
shallow water without discharging 
their cargo.” Composer of this care- 
ful phraseology was “A. Lincoln,” 16th 
President of the United States, who 
made his application in 1849, 

@ In London, England, Sir John 
Harris, a veteran missionary in Africa, 
reported that he had found a man 
whom he believed to be the oldest liv- 
ing human being. According to evi- 
dence gathered from missionaries, 
chiefs and government officials, said 
Sir John, one Ramonobwana Senan, a 
native of Bechuanaland, South Africa, 
was at least 140 years old and pos- 
sibly older. Still in good condition, 
Senan had a daughter 16 years old. 

gq From an anonymous donor, the 
Central Park Zoo in New York acquir- 
ed a tiglon. A cross between a tiger 
and a lioness, it had a body shaped 
like a lion’s but striped like a tiger’s. 
Zoo officials explained that such mon- 
grels, though rare in America, are fre- 
quently bred in the zoos and parks of 
Indian princes, where both the tiglon 
and the liger—a cross between a lion 
and a tigress—are fairly common. 
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in their lives are Teap! 
al. 21 folder “‘Champion’’ assortment. Cost 50 cents, 
sells for $1.00. Also amazing etchings, gift wrappings, 
oa, humorous and everyday assortment. Write 
Samples on approval. Silver Swan Studios, 
320 ifth Aveeme, Department 173, New York. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 Assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples Free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 3 = 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Absolutely -finest assortment. 
Bi a. Write for samples. Robinson Cards, 
405 














CHILD CARE 


EXPERT PERSONAL ADVICE on any Child Problem. 
$1.00. Woodrome Studio, Box 173, Ashley, Illinois. 
COMPOSERS 
POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rh. meg A Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
lodies today for bonafide superior offer. 
ati f Studios. Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 
WANTED Original Poems, s, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 











free sample dresses. 

vassing, no investment. " 

ize. Fashion Frocks, Dept. CH-1029, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GOLD AND SILVER LOCATERS 


WANTED—Hear from parties interested gold or silver 
ores, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman’s In- 
trument $5.00. Particulars free. Henry Bergman, 
Box 70-P, Springfield, Missouri. 
HELP WANTED 


$15.00 DAILY easily earned ie up Old Bottles, 

- Rags, Scrap Metal, Used Merchandise, 
Herbs, for:—Northern Commissionco, Buffalo-26, 
+ A 

















PATENT ATTORNEYS ——__ 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 

free books, ‘“‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 
esting ints to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘“‘Evi- 
dence of Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of de- 
lay. Address Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Pat- 
mn it Attorneys, 52-J, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


NVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No. charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6986 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE MINATURE CAMERA! Film developed and 

eight Glossy two-tone pictures, plus 1 enlargement 
and Pree Minature Camera Offer. All for 25c (coin). 
George Herbert, 600-A South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 

ful. Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Pilm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 

















weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 












OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Mtinois 


G2 DDER 










egiected pymateme may lead to serious 
trouble later. Write for FREE BOOKLET. Gives 
ences of gratefu' 30- 
year-old easy-to-take home treatment. 
Or. Paddock, Box 5806, 90, Kansas — 





HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 


RELIEVED > 2", 


I will send any ~ He afl 4 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me $1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 

Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 












We paid M.M. $1174.00 for exc 
‘cellar crop’ Snow - mushrooms! Big free pic- 

eeebeek tells if your cellar, shed, barn is sui le. 
We furnish materials, buy all crops. Write today. 


United Co. 3848 Lincoin Av. Dept.386,Chicago 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently resulting 
in DANGEROUS OPERATION. F. A. Carleton, M. D. 
38 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass., has discovered a 
medicine with specific remedial action on these cases, 
saving many from operation. Particulars on request. 


DON’T BE CUT 
a FE Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that-you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C52 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 











PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Brain Teaser 


The height of a cherry tree is 20 
feet, and one year later it is 24 feet. 
If the tree’s growth each year there- 
after is three-fourths of its growth the 
previous year, what will be its final 
height? Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—There were 
72 bees on the limb. 


Oro 


Smiles 


Chwatcznski—Did you see Mabel on 
the beach showing her new bathing 
suit off? 

Andrzejewski—No, when I sa 
she had it on. 





w her 


Summer Boarder—And why do you 
want to be President when you grow 
up? 

Tommy—So I won’t have to dig my 
own bait when I go fishing. 

Robert—Did you hear about it? 
Mikhail had an epidermatoid growth 
removed today. 

Leota—Poor fellow! Was it serious? 

Robert—No—only a haircut and 
shave, 


Rastus (at seashore)—How beautiful 
dem waves breaks on de sho’, honey. 

Mandy—Come on, man an’ let’s git 
out of here. 

Rastus—Whyfo’, honey? 

Mandy—’Cause dem suds reminds 
me how yo’ sits ’round on wash days. 





SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color  reprints—=3c. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janes- 
A 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
QUICK SERVICE—Rolls 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
prints 10 or more ic each. Quality Finishers, May- 
wood, Illinois. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, 3 each good negative 35c, one 
each 25c. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 

land Heights, Ohio. 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Photo, Ogden, Utah. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints “each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George. Chicago. 

RELIGIOUS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS! Read Mrs. Eddy’s Amaz- 
ing Posthumous Confession, just revealed! Details, 
Box 4981, San Francisco, Calif. 


_SALESMEN WANTED 





developed, 8 guaranteed 
OK Photo Serv- 











~ 16 reprints 26c. Rex 





BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder. 
part or full time. If enpereneee so state. Address: 


* Pathfinder, Washington, D. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, gladly mailed on request. 
Songwriters Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for im- 
mediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. = Pe 
SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for_free book. 50-50 


plan. Song Bureau. Dept. 17, Salem. Indiana. 


TOBACCO 
Golden smoking or rich ripe 





HIGHER QUALITY! 
chewing, four = postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch, 121. Hazel, Kentucky. 


TRUCK AND AUTO PARTS 


SAVE HALF! Guaranteed reconditioned truck and 
auto parts. All parts—all models, makes. Catalog 
free. General Auto, 7008-AM CottageGrove, Chicago. 















IO DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until! you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Bedue 
titul Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up 

We only handle. High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FRE. 


MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 88-N1 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 









QUICKLY RELIEVED 
BY NEW DISCOVERY 


Why should YOU suffer from 
Sinus troubles when this 
NEW wonderful compound will give instant relief? 
10 DAY FREE SUPPLY TO PROVE IT! 
Ease your misery caused by Sinus and Nasal infec- 
tions: headaches, mental fatigue, colds, sneezing, un- 
pleasant taste and breath. MINUS-SINUS IS NEW. 
It antiseptically cleanses congested nasal canals, re- 
moves mucus, insures sanitation. NO harmful drugs. 


You ARE THE SOLE JUDGE! 


FREE TRI Make this 10-day test for proof. 

“ Enjoy immediate relief. Send your 

name and address with ONLY 10 CENTS to cover 

cost of handling and postage but DO IT TO-DAY 

while this generous TRIAL OFFER is being made, 
APPROVED PRODUCTS LTD., LAB. 8-A 

818 HARRISON STREET, OAK PARK, ILL. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—Arthritis—Sclatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph, D., 
209-L Street, Hallowell, Maine, 











Beautiful NATURAL LOOKING 
( 
ray 


=>, 
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FALSE TEETH 


Fg 
at Lowest ices tf 


Teeth that will rove 
your looks and health, accurately made from 


your impression. Satisfaction 90 
tg guaranteed, or no cost. D 


Just send 
name and ‘address for complete TRIAL 
em - Free Impression Material today. 
PRE 1? Canvas pasonavomes 
357 W. 63rd St . P-8 HICAGO. ILL. 







deaf person knows that- 

= Ware made himeelf hear his watch tick after 
ing deaf for twenty-five ape Arti- 
Ear Dreams. He wore them day and night. 
~-4 stopped is head 
noipes. Shey are invisible 

/ andcomfortable 
Write for 


or batteries 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. rtifictal Zar Drum 
THE WAY eS eee 
724 McKerchey Bidg. 


ECZEMA 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t despair! Try a well known Skin 
Specialist’s combination ‘‘Home Treatment’ whigh is 
giving hundreds of sufferers the first real in 
years, from the miseries caused by this 
disease. Write today for PREE- particulars ©ON- 
VINCING PROOP. DR. RUDOLPH HOERMANN, 
Inc., 2200 N, Third St., Suite 405, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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WHAT A BEAUTIFUL 
HEATER! you SAY IT 
BURNS LESS OIL 
THAN OTHER MAKES 7 


YES! AND you CAN 
REGULATE A DUO-THERM, 
GET JUST THE HEAT You 
WANT IN ANY WEATHER ! 





LET THIS NEW TYPE HEATER 
GIVE YOU A NEW IDEA OF COMFORT! 


O AWAY with old-fashioned heating 
D this winter! Burn cheap fuel oil in 
this new Duo-Therm-—get clean, silent, 
ash-free, soot-free, trouble-free heat! 

Greater comfort than ever before! 
The revolutionary design of the new 
Duo-Therm “Imperial”* keeps heat 
down where you need it—gives warmer 
floors — gives an entirely new idea of 
heating comfort! 

Lower, more modern, and compact, it 
is the handsomest heater ever created! 
The new Golden Fleck enamel finish is 
smooth, easy to clean and polish. This 
heater can be easily installed in any 
fireplace! 


FUEL OIL 





DUO-THERM 


CIRCULATING HEATERS 


The heater with the famous Dual-Chamber burner 


Heat you can regulate! A 
Duo-Therm will keep your 
home “just right” from fall 
to spring! You get plenty of 
heat for the coldest winter day—or just 
enough to take the chill off in mild weather 
—at the turn of a dial! 


Heat for less cost! Duo- 
Therm’s patented Dual- 
Chamber burner burns 
cleanly from pilot light to 
full flame—gives you more heat per gallon. 
And Duo-Therm’s Co-ordinated Controls 
give you proper draft settings—insure you 
full benefit of Duo-Therm’s perfect com- 
bustion at all times! 





More heat stays in the 
house! Duo-Therm’s 
“Floating Flame” doesn’t 
rush up the chimney! It 
“floats” against the sides of the heater. 
Like Duo-Therm’s special “Waste-Stop- 
per,” it forces more heat out into the room 
—saves you oil. 


Safe! Listed as standard by the Under- 
writer’s Laboratories. 





Mail the coupon now!/—Get the facts on 
this new heater! Nine models, two beauti- 
ful finishes. Heats 1 to 6 rooms. See your 
Duo-Therm dealer or write us. 


Dealers: Ask us about the Duo-Therm franchise! 
* Pat. applied for 


Easy payments ask your dealer! 


(—————-—-——- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-—- 









DUO-THERM DIVISION 
Dept. P-88, Motor Wheel Corp. 
Lansing, Michigan 

Please send me information on the Duo-Therm Circulat- 
ing Heaters. 


Name_ 





Address. 


Sea CUS 

I would also like to’ know about 
(] Duo-Therm Ojil-burning Ranges 
(] Water Heaters 


_State 





() Trailer Heaters 
(C) Radiant Heaters 


} Furnaces 

















